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THE ASH FAMILY 


By Molly Dektar 


If the pall cast over previous generations was the pervasive fear of nuclear war, today's all-consuming 
global anxiety is the threat of deadly weather. 


We're already witnessing the effects of human-caused global warming -- catastrophic hurricanes, 
droughts, heat waves and forest fires among them -- and the window to prevent even worse weather, 
scientists say, is quickly closing. 


Despite this stark evidence, a recent Gallup poll found that only 45 percent of Americans believe climate 
change will pose a serious threat in their lifetime. What will it take to shake the skeptics and deniers from 
their mental torpor? The sinking of Mar-a-Lago under rising seas as a kind of anti-Atlantis? By then it may 
be too late. 


In Molly Dektar's somber debut novel, "The Ash Family," the protagonist wrestles with these same 
questions. How can a progressive-minded individual protect our battered earth in the face of widespread 
indifference and corporate greed? Beryl ("Berie" for short) is a recent high school graduate whose life 
takes a sharp turn when she meets a group that purports to have the answer. 


Raised in Durham, N.C., by a single mom who works two jobs and buys discount groceries to keep the 
household afloat, Berie is at a crossroads. Her mother believes that her only child's ticket to a better future 
is a college education, so she sells a family heirloom to pay for it. 


Berie, however, yearns for what she calls "a more essential life": "To me essential meant a life more 
connected to wild nature. I'd always known there was magic on the margins, there was a world beyond my 
mother's world, where a dinner that 'went off without a hitch' meant a dinner where no one talked about 
anything that mattered. ... She wanted a life of safety for me, as though safety were still possible on the 
choked earth. Safety was a relic from before humans destroyed the world." 
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Instead of enrolling in college, she follows a man named Bay who approaches her at a bus station, offering 
her the promise of a new family: a band of eco-terrorists living on a small farm in a secluded holler of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. As a visitor, she's told she may stay "three days or the rest of your life" -- an 
ironclad rule that will take on dire overtones as the novel progresses. 


The Ash Family's two dozen communards are ruled by Dice, a former power-plant engineer who had 
something of an enviro-epiphany when he noticed fish dying downstream from his work. A "small man with 
a slow smile," Dice imposes a cultlike discipline on his ragged followers. He gives them new names and 
forbids them from falling in love, having children, taking "fake-world medicine," reading or writing, even 
using phones or mirrors. 


Berie is renamed Harmony, and her long tresses are chopped off with sheep shears so her bad haircut 
matches the others’. 


When she volunteers to attend what she thinks will be a placid demonstration against coal mining, another 
member enlightens her: "We don't really do protests. ... We do direct action." 


But before she can participate in such actions, "Harmony" must earn the group's trust. She stays behind to 
muck out stalls and milk cows while the others train for secret missions. Dice periodically subjects her to 
mental or physical hazing to test her level of obedience. 


"The Ash Family" draws on literary conventions about extremist religious cults, but replaces the fear of 
eternal damnation with an ecological fear of a hell on earth. "Siberia will melt," Dice warns his disciples. 
"The rain forests will burn down. The oceans will stop mixing. And the wars will start." 


For a novel about an eco-terrorist cell, there is very little action here. In the two years Berie lives with the 
group, the communards do little besides farm chores, dumpster-diving and cooking up napalm. Evenings 
are spent listening to Dice's gloomy lectures or singing Baptist hymns (of all things) a cappella. When a 
violent confrontation finally does occur, it happens off-page. 


Instead of plot, the bulk of the narrative is devoted to Berie's internal debates, observations and 
rationalizations, told in gem-cut sentences that kept me reading. The author clearly loves the natural world 
and has a gift for describing it. Berie hears the damp forest "fizzing" in the morning light; sees lightning 
"stalking over a ridge" like "spider legs." The woods "ticked like a clock as they thawed." 


The protagonist herself, however, is less fully rendered than her observations of the physical world around 
her. Berie remains passive, never questioning the leader's arbitrary or cruel directives, and even taking his 
lies and hypocrisies in stride. She allows Bay, whom she adores, to physically harm her without complaint. 
(It's also hard to believe that Berie's mother wouldn't organize a massive search when her daughter fails to 
show up for freshman orientation, or contact her at any point in two years.) 


Berie seems as lost at the end of the book as she was at the beginning. But perhaps that's the point: Many 
of us are struggling with the best way to address our global emergency; it's easy to feel overwhelmed and 
powerless. 


"The Ash Family" is truly a novel for our climate-anxious age. Last month, a new report found that 
coal-fired power plants have poisoned groundwater nationwide. How much worse can it get? "I wish 
nature could beat people up," Berie tells Dice at one point. It's hard not to imagine that the violent weather 
we're experiencing is precisely nature's way of doing that. 


Follow New York Times Books on Facebook, Twitter and Instagram, s ign up for our newsletter or our 
literary calendar . And listen to us on the Book Review podcast . 
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